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We are happy to introduce to you, ‘‘Christian- 
Muslim Relations in India: A Critical Survey”’ by Fr.C.W. 
Troll, the first publication of the Association for Islamic 
Studies. | 


It is a happy phenomenon of our times that people 
of different religions have begun to realize the common 
religious values that unite them, and are trying to collabo- 
rate to build a new future of inter-religious harmony and 
brotherhood. The Church too recognizes that ‘‘all peoples 
comprise a single community and have a single origin, 
since God made the whole race of men dwell over the 
entire face of the earth” (N.A. 1) 


In the Vatican I], the Church has acknowledged 
the special relationship she has with the Muslims (LG, 16) 
and expressed the esteem which she has for them (NA, 3). 
In spite of the quarrels and hostilities which have arisen 
between Christians and Muslims in the course of the 
centuries, she has urged all “‘to forget the past and strive 
sincerely for mutual understanding.”” Going beyond this, 
the Church exhorts Christians and Muslims to ‘‘make 
common Cause in safeguarding and fostering social justice 
moral values, peace and freedom ” 


The Dialogue Commission of the CBCI has been 
striving to help the Church in India to realize in its life 
this call given by the Sacred Synod, assisting “all to open 
their bearts and minds for a brotherly relationship in 
depth with the believers of other religions and even with 
those who profess no religion at all’’ (Guidelines for Inter- 
Religious Dialogue, Varanasi, 1977 p vii). The Associa- 
tion for Islamic Studies, constituted at a Consultation 
convened by the Dialogue Commission of CBCI, functions 


in collaboration with this Commission to promote 
Christian-Muslim dialogue in India. ‘It-brings out ‘JAMI 
Notes. a quarterly bulletin for this purpose. With the same 
end in view, the AIS plans to bring out a series of publica- 
tions, practical and pastoral in nature. The present 
booklet is the first of a planned series. 7 Ree 


~~~ Br, Christian W. Troll is Professor of Islamology 
at Vidyajyothi Institute of Religious Studies in Delhi. He 
holds a diploma in Arabic from St. Joseph’s University 
(Beyrouth) and has graduated in Urdu from London 
University, the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
from where he also holds a Ph.D. In this short but scholarly 
booklet, after sketching the background of the question, 
he critically traces first the Christian outreach to Muslims 
before the age of dialogue and then the awakening toa 
new dialogical relationship. He points out some Christian 
and Muslim initiatives towards this new relationship of 
understanding and ends with the Agra Consultation which 
with hope and.commitment looked forward to anew era 
of Christian—Muslim dialogue in India. __ = 


= This booklet will be a source of help and inspira- 
tion to all those who have at heart the cause of inter- 
religious harmony, peace and brotherhood. a 
ee Yours in the Lord, © a 
Archbishop Dominic Athaide O. F. M. Cap. 
Member, CBCI Dialogue Commission 
Patron, Association for Islamic Studies. 
Fr. Terence Farias, | 
Secretary, Association for Islamic Studies. 
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CHRISTIAN-MUSLIM RELATIONS IN INDIA. 
A CRITICAL SURVEY 


Q. INTRODUCTION. 


Recently, from March 28-30, 1979, the first 
Catholic All-India Consultation on Dialogue with Muslims 
took place in Cathedral House at Agra. It had been 
convened by the Dialogue Commission of the Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference of India (C.B.C.1.). Dr. Bhajjan, 
the Director of the Henry Martyn Institute (H.M.I.), the 
-.tenowned Protestant pioneer Institute of Islamic Studies 
in India, together with two of his colleagues, were present. . 
Archbishop Dominic Athaide of Agra, who hosted the 
Consultation, rightly called it ‘“‘a milestone in the history 
of the Church of India.”’ 


At this juncture it is good to assess critically 
Christian—Muslim relations in India in the light of the 
radical transformation of these relations in the world 
at large. However, a mere enumeration of select activities 
and events in this field would hardly be satisfying. The 
wider and decper issues at stake, as well as the specifically 
Indian predicament of the Christian-Muslim encounter, 
need to be elucidated. In the Republic of India the vast 
Hindu majority together with the Muslim, Sikh, Christian 
and other smaller minorities, are called to Strive, all 
together, for a better future within the democratic, secular 
framework provided for by the Constitution of January 
1950. 


|. THE GENERAL BACKGROUND AND SOME BASIC DATA. 
1.1. Islam in post- partition India. 


Islam in India finds itself—especially after the Inde- 
pendence of 1947—in a peculiar, if not unique situation. 
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The Muslims of the Indian Republic today count almost 
seventy million, that is, they constitute something like eleven 
per cent of the total population.’ Their geographical 
distribution israther uneven. The range is from areas of 
concentration with a proportion of anything between 
sixty and ninety per cent to large areas with only about 
one per cent of Muslims. Like other Indians, the Indian 
Muslims are predominantly a rural people. In 1961, 
seventy-three per cent of the total Muslim population were 
rural which amounts to nine-and-a-half per cent of the 
nation’s rural population.’ 


The partition of the Indian sub-continent in 1947, 
brought about by the Muslims themselves, proved an 
event that can hardly be overestimated in its consequences. 
It brought about the Islamic Republic of Pakistan and 
later, in 1971, led to the birth of a third nation on the 
Indian sub-continent, the People’s Republic of Bangladesh. 
At the same time, the partition of 1947 drastically 
decreased Muslim weight in politics and other areas of © 
social life within the Indian Republic. A total of at 
least six million Muslims migrated from India to Pakistan. — 
Excepting those hailing from East Punjab (about eighty — 
per cent), a high percentage of the emigrants originated — 
from urban areas, comprising the bulk of the Muslim — 
bourgeoisie who with all their forward-looking potential — 
had been in the forefront of the Muslim League movement 
in undivided India. Itwas that movement and its two-— 
nation ideology that brought about partition. : 


As a result of partition, the Muslims of India, — 
generally, lost their eminence as well as their leadership. 
They became, moreover, suspect in the eyes of the majority — 
community, especially when prominent Indian Muslims — 


ke The Muslims constituted around twenty-five percent of the total popula- 
tion in undivided India. ; 


* Cf. N. A. Siddiqui, Population Geograph i j 
yun y of Muslims of India (New — 
Delhi : S. Chand, 1976), passim. 
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were switching their allegiance to Pakistan right into the 
1950’s. This in turn has resulted in the re-emergence of 
a largely inward-looking leadersbip with pietistic leanings 
and in the weakening of the open-minded dynamic forces.’ 


Yet, claiming the allegiance of eleven per cent of the 
total Indian population, the Muslims are still far more 
numerous than any other minority group and they have 
inherited an indigenous ‘‘thousand year tradition of 
imposing dimensions’? in all walks of life.‘ The most 
characteristic feature of the Indian Muslims’ position, ‘‘the 
fundamental feature of their own current development’’, 
as W.C. Smith puts it, ‘‘is the fact that they share citizen- 
ship in the new (secular) republic with an immense number 
of other people.’’> On the religious level they are called 
to reconcile their faith with modernity. The inevitable 
fact that they have to share political power with others, 
to live with others as equals in democratic participation, 
presents an unprecedented challenge to them. “‘It raises 
the deepest issues both of the meaning of man’s being and 
of social morality. It raises the deepest issue of the 
significance of revelation, truth and the relation to other 
people’s faith.’’® 


More concretely, the Indian Muslims are asked 
today “‘to what degree and in what forms and with what 
ideological bases’’ they will ‘“‘set themselves to working 
for the welfare of the whole Indian community? How will 
they visualize the material and spiritual welfare of Indian 


* Cf. The perceptive analysis of the specific predicament of Islam in post— 
Partition India by W.C. Smith in his Islam in Modern History (New York: The 
New American Library of World Literature, 1959), pp. 257-92, being ch, VI: India: 
Islamic Involvement. 


* Tbid., p. 262. 
5 Jbid., p. 264. 
® Ibid., p. 289. 
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Islam as integrated with the activity and loyalty of the 
non-Muslim Indians?’ The challenge may well seem 
overwhelming, especially to a community recently drained 
of so much of its intellectual leadership. But, in the end, 
the problems of Indian Islam do not differ essentially from 
those facing the whole Islamic group today, namely, how 
to live as an important religious minority within the secular 
world of today in brotherhood with those of other forms 
of faith. 


1.2. Christianity in post- partition India. 


Compared to the Muslims, the Christians in India 
form a much smaller minority. They make up only about 
two and a half per cent of the total population and thus 
number approximately sixteen million today. They are 
even less evenly spread over the country than the Muslims. 
They are concentrated in the southern States, especially 
in Kerala and Goa, and reach higher numbers in some of 
the larger urban centres (e.g. Bombay, Madras, Poona, 
Hyderabad and Calcutta), as well as in tribal areas like, 
for instance, those of North-Eastern India. 


The Indian Christians as a community were hardly 
affected by partition. Whereas most of them had not 
participated actively in the struggle for independence, they 
did not oppose it actively either. As compared with the 
Muslims, there was less of a problem for them in accept- 
ing the democratic and secular character of the Indian 
Republic as outlined in the Constitution. In areas of old 
Christian settlement, like Europe and the United States, 
Christian thought already for considerable time had _ tried 
to come to terms with the concept and reality of democracy, 
of secularism and the like. The secular Constitution, 
therefore, was not alien to Christian experience and thought 
at large, both Protestant and Catholic. 


* Ibid., p. 290. 
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Furthermore, the status of being a minority is not 
in itself as problematic for a group of Christians as it is 
fora group of Muslims. The history of Christianity, 
especially that of its formative period of the first. three 
hundred years, provides an accepted model of dynamic 
Christian life of faith in community without the support 
ofa *‘Christian’’ political structure or state. As is well- 
known, the case of Islam is totally different. The decision 
for the Medinan state and its initial development belong 
to the formative and normative periods of early Islamic 
history. 


The main endeavour of Indian Christianity in the 
decades since Independence has been to strengthen its 
sense of community, its coherence and identity. To this 
end it has tried to shed the traces of its colonial and foreign 
dependence, to indigenize Church personnel, to Indianize 
Ctiristian life, expression and thought, to strengthen the 
community by educational and social service and to 
witness to Jesus Christ not only by the word of preaching 
but by service, especially in the educational, medical and 
social field. Significant new membership of the Church 
has been won during these decades among the tribals, the 
Harijans and Hindu low-caste people. 


The powerful Protestant missionary movement 
during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries had led to 
conversions from Islam. In many Protestant Churches, 
therefore, we find to this day a substantial element of 
Urdu culture and the cherishing of other important 
elements of the great Indian Muslim heritage. The 
Catholic Church in India, after the end of the Jesuit 
Mission at the Mughal court,* had no such tradition of a 
determined evangelical outreach to Islam. Catholic 


* The activities of the Jesuits were not confined to the court. Cf. Arnulf 
Camps, Jerome Xavier S.J. and the Muslims of the Moghul Empire. Controversial 
Works and Missionary Activity (Schoneck-Beckenried: Nouvelle Revue de Science 
Missionnaire, 1957), pp. 251-52. 
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missionary activity and thinking during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries were predominantly concerned either in 
the tradition of Robert de Nobili (1577-1656) with conver- 
sions from upper-caste Hinduism, or from the scheduled 
Hindu castes and the Adivasi populations. 


2. CHRISTIAN OUTREACH TO MUSLIMS BEFORE THE AGE 
OF DIALOGUE. 


2.1. The meaning of dialogue. 


Dialogue is an ill-defined term. We take it here in 
a very wide sense as an approach to adherents of another 
religion that is not predominantly centred on and shaped 
by the aim of inducing conversions (in the sense of change 
of institutional allegiance), but rather gives positive mean- 
ing to the religious encounter between religions or adherents 
of religions as such. Dialogue denotes, in fact, ‘‘a complex | 
process that is characterized by (a) a sincere effort by men 
of goodwill to purify their knowledge of religions other. 
than their own from all prejudice, misunderstanding and 
distortion, and to learn from the experiences and insights 
of the members of these religions; (b) an exploration of 
the ways in which the adherents of different religions may 
develop fraternal relations expressive of mutual reverence 
and human solidarity; (c) a combined effort of men belong- 
ing to different systems of belief to arrive at a working 
consensus On conceptions of transcendence and human 
values and ideals that may be responsive to the religious — 
aspirations and concerns of contemporary man.’’? (d) The 
All-India Seminar in Bangalore, 1969, in its description 
of dialogue, dwelt on its spiritual dimension. It ‘‘is 
spiritual and religious communion, the experiencing in 
common of the religious reality. It consists in experienc- 
ing religiously the fact that we, though specially chosen — 


° Alfred D’Souza in Islam and the Modern Age, Vol. Ill, no. 3 (August 
1972), p. 78. : 
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and blessed by God in Christ, are, together with the non- 
Christian partners, seekers after a deeper realization of 
God, and witnessess to each other of his mystery and his 
love, and that, therefore, we are one at the deepest level 
of life. We meet on the ultimate ground of existence. 
Therefore, we can share both what is common and what 
is different, intimate and personal.’’!° 


It is clear that a relationship between Christians and 
Muslims on these lines would scrupulously avoid any un- 
fair comparison or caricature, syncretism, covert attempts 
at proselytism, complacent static co-existence, and defen- 
sive and hostile attitudes towards secular neighbours. 


2.2. Forerunners of Christian-Muslim dialogue. 


2.2.1. The Jesuits at the Mughal court. — The overall 
tradition of Christian-Muslim relations in India has 
certainly not been characterized by the attitude and out- 
look described in the previous paragraphs. The European 
missionaries carried into India all the ignorance and 
prejudice regarding Islam that bave prevailed throughout 
the centuries in Europe.'! Some Protestant missionaries 
have detected an affinity between scripture-centered, 
iconoclastic and puritanical Islam and the original impetus 
of the Reformation. They therefore approached Islam 
with some respect. Post tridentine, largely south-European 
Catholic missionaries, in contrast, if open to positive 
religious values outside Christianity at all, would rather 
be inclined towards Hinduism and its world of ritual and 
symbol. 


Edward Maclagan and Arnulf Camps’ have 
acquainted us with the facts of Jesuit presence at the 
Mughal court from 1579 A.D. onwards till the end of the 


10 All-India Seminar: Church in India Today, Bangalore 1969 (New Delhi: 


C.B.C.1., 1969), p. 341. 
'* Cf. Norman Daniel, Islam and the West (Edinburgh: Univ. Press, 1960), 


passim. 
12 The Jesuits and the Great Moghul (London: Burns and Oates, 1932). A. Camps, 


Op. cil. 
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seventeenth century. What element of dialogue can we 
discover in the broad sweep of the Jesuits at the Mughal 
court for about a century? Clearly, the first missions had 
no idea of dialogue at all: they had one clear objective, 
known to friend and foe alike— convert the emperor and, 
through him, the people. In all their discussions their 
whole purpose was to discredit everything Islamic, think- 
ing that thereby the Emperor and others would be forced 
to submit to the superiority of Christianity. Once, ina 
discussion with Fr. Montserrate, Abul Faz! (1551-1602)! 
maintained that there was spiritual nourishment in the 
Quran, but the priest would not agree. Having failed in 
their objective, the fathers gradually turned their attention 
to providing spiritual succour for the few Christians at the 
court, running schools and making a few converts here and 
there, mainly among the ordinary people. On the Muslim 
side, the divines were of the same mentality as the priests, 
but Akbar and Abul Fazl, in particular, showed an 
openness to discussion which would reflect no small credit 
on a modern proponent of dialogue. 


Strangely enough, the Jesuits at the Mughal court 
did end up writing an extremely important chapter in the 
history of religious dialogue in India, for that was precisely 
what circumstances thrust upon the fathers there. We 
see this beautifully illustrated by the deep friendship that — 
existed between Fr. Busi and the eldest son of Shah Jehan, 
Dara Shikoh and which provided a matrix for fruitful 
dialogue. It seems to me that more detailed research into 
the activities of the Jesuits actually stationed at the court 
during these years would highlight the fact that this rela- 
Noe was illustrative of what was normal, not excep- — 
tional. !" 


2.2.2. Henry Martyn (1781-1812). — Henry Martyn 
(1781-1812), the pioneer Protestant missionary among 


'* Akbar’s favourite Secretary and Wazir, the celebrated author of Akbar- — 
nama and A’in-i Akbari and of the model collection of letters Maktubat-i ‘Allami. 
** In this and previous two paragraphs I either follow closely or quote from 
notes provided to me by Paul Jackson 8. J. on “‘Christo—-Muslim Dialogue in India’. — 
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the Muslims of India and Iran, became famous for his 
“Controversial Tracts,’ prepared for the disputations 
with Muslim divines. Yet, his overall approach to Muslims 
was much broader than is evinced by the tracts. He had 
strong reservations as to the aptness of disputations and 
controversies for conveying the Christian message. At 
best, he thought, they would arouse aspirit of inquiry. By 
contrast, he felt that personal talks with a small circle of 
interested Muslims produced what he called “mutually 
responsive notes’’. He saw it as his main endeavour to 
share the religious experience of the forgiveness and peace 
attained through Christ. He purposely set out to 
appreciate whatever was best in his Muslim acquaintances 
and ascribe such to the activity of God.!° He stressed the | 
need to direct attention to the Sacred Scriptures of Islam 
and Christianity themselves rather than to later, scholastic 
elaborations and insisted on the need for fostering lasting 
friendship with the enquirer. Finally, he stressed the 
centrality of God’s work in the souls of men and con- 
sequent reverence and respect for souls. 


2.2.3. G.C. Pfander (1803-1865) and G. A. Lefroy (1854- 
1919).—A little Jater, there appeared on the Indian scene 
a man of great influence on the manner of Christian 
witness to the Muslims: Carl Gottlieb Pfander (1803-65), 
the author of the widely distributed, controversial work 
Mizan-al-Hagq (The Balance of Truth)-!7 The public 
debates between him and Muslim scholars and _ the litera- 
ture they produced set the tone for decades. These debates 
sowed the seed of enmity and hatred in the hearts of Indian 
Muslims and they started to suspect the missionary efforts 
of the Christians as a plot to destroy Islam in India. 


's Cf. Samuel Lee, Controversial Tracts on Christianity and Mohammedanism 
(Cambridge: Deighton and Sons, 1824). 

'6 Cf. L. L. Vander Werff, Christian Mission to Muslims (South Pasadena: 
W. Carey Library, 1977), pp. 30-36. 

17 A.A. Powell, ““Maulana Rahmat Allah Kairanawi and Christian—Muslim 
Controversy in India in the mid-19th century’, JRAS, no. 1 (1976), pp. 42-63. 
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Dr. S. Bhajan describes the legacy of this approach thus: 
‘“‘Muslims do know that Christians have been preaching 
to them for the last hundred and fifty years. They are 
also aware of the fact that many Muslims have been 
converted to Christianity. They think that Christian 
missionaries from the West came to destroy the religion 
of Islam and help the foreign powers, especially the British, 
to conquer and subjugate India. Indian missionaries 
preaching to Muslims are considered paid workers of the 
foreign missionaries and incapable of studying and under- 
standing Islam. The image of an Indian Padre in the mind 
of a Muslim has been that of an arrogant, ignorant, 
deceitful, and number one enemy of Islam.’’!® 


It must not be forgotten, however, that already in 
the nineteenth century a number of Protestant missionaries 
came to adopt a quite different attitude. The Anglican 
Bishop of Lahore, George A Lefroy (1854-1919) of the 
Cambridge Brotherhood in Delhi, for example, detected 
and wished to explore the positive religious message of 
Islam: its witness in its very social and political structure 
to “‘the knowledge of God which gives strength to human 
society.’"!* The older controversial literature he qualified 
as “very hard indeed, as though intended to confute the 
enemy rather than to win a disguised friend.’’?° 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, in fact, 
the growth of liberal thought produced a reversal of the — 
aggressive attitude of missionaries. New awareness of ~ 
Eastern religions, the growth of humanistic and agnostic 
thought in Europe, and the changing relationship of Britain 
to her colonies, effected a profound change in missionary 
attitudes. 


RENE 


18 The Bulletin of the Christian Institutes of Islamic Studies, vol. I, no. 4 
(Oct.—Dec. 1978), pp. 39-40. 


*® Quoted in L.L. Vander Werfl, op. cit., p. 59. 
2° Quoted /bid., p. 60. 
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2.2.4. Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898). — The great 
reformer of nineteenth-century India, Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan, merits a special place in the pre-history of Muslim- 
Christian dialogue. In an age poisoned by imperial domi- 
nation and fierce religious controversy and, in fact, from 
some years before the upheaval of 1857 onwards, he prac- 
tised and advocated friendship with Christians. openness 
to each other’s cultural heritage, and a sympathetic ap- 
proach in scholarly studies of each other.2! 


In Tabyin al-kalam, the unique fragmentary Com- 
mentary on the Bible in three parts (Introductory 
discourses, Commentary on Genesis 1-I1 and Matthew 1-5) 
published in the early 1860’s, Sayyid Ahmad Khan tried to 
demonstrate against contrary views both of Christian and 
Muslim controversialists that the present-day Scriptures 
of Jews and Christians can and must be viewed by Muslims 
positively, as witnessing to tawhid, the chief message of all 
authentic Scriptures. The biblical Scriptures are not 
totally corrupted and therefore have not to be rejected 
entirely. Through them God has reiterated tawhid through- 
out the ages, and they continue to be relevant to Mus- 
lims if only read critically, that is, uninfluenced by the 
distortions of an erroneous Christian interpretation and in 
the light of the Quran’s unambiguous message of tawhid. 


Although largely rejected as unorthodox at the time, 
Sayyid Ahmad Khan’s general attitude and many of his 
insights have made a considerable impact on later Indian 
Muslim generations. 


2.2.5. Catholic pioneer: Fr. Victor Courtois S.J. ( 1907-1960). 

— After the closure of the Jesuit mission at the Mughal 

Court, the Catholic Church did not take any thought-out 

and concerted missionary initiative among Muslims in 

India. Ignorance and prejudice regarding Islam and Mus- 

lims prevailed. In the South - until this century the 
ks i: 


** For a detailed account cf. C.W. Troll, Sayyid ‘Alimad Khan, A Rejnter- 
pretation of Muslim Theology (New Delhi: Vikas, 1978) esp. pp: 58-99, 
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predominant area of Catholic missionary presence—Tippu 
Sultan’s (1749-1799) policies towards Christian communi- 
ties in the Carnatic (as well as certain excesses during the 
Mappila rebellion earlier in our century) did much to 
establish in the Catholic mind there the image of the 
fanatic, intolerant and cruel Muslim.’ 


Yet, one remarkable exception must be noted here— 
the work and ideas of Fr. Victor Courtois S.J., Calcutta. 
Upto the time of Vatican II, V. Courtois has been the 
only Catholic in India to propagate consistently the need 
for an apostolate among Muslims and, as part of an over- 
all vision, to evolve a concept of the methods to be used, 
and attitudes to be fostered. | 


V. Courtois saw it as his foremost task to make the 
Indian Church aware of the Muslim dimension of its 
apostolic mission. From September 1946 until his death 
in December 1960, he edited and wrote, almost single-hand- 
edly, the Notes on Islam, A Bulletin of Information about 
Islam with special reference to India. The subtitle constant- 
ly read thus: A HELP TO A BETTER APPRAISEMENT OF ISLAMIC 
CULTURE. The Notes first appeared bi-monthly, then, from 
1953 onwards, quarterly. Their foremost objective was to 
acquaint the reader with ‘‘what Islam is, whence it comes. 
and whither it goes.... to present the religion of the Quran 
as Objectively as possible, its beliefs, its evolution.’’?3 The 
Notes deliberately strove ‘‘to remain expository and abstain 
from polemics,’’*‘ .... “‘to avoid,’”’ in other words, ‘‘all un- 
pleasant controversy .....”’*> ‘‘Enlightened knowledge must. 
needs take away the sharp sting of prejudice and open the 
way to more sympathy and regard.’’*® | : 


22 A dispassionate study of this short phase of Christian—Muslim relation-- 
ship in Southern India, trying to separate fact from legend, has yet to be written. f 

“8 Notes on Islam, Dec. 1957, p. 129. ; 

24 Ibid., July-August 1948, p. 77 

25 Ibid., November 1952, p. 125. 

*6 Ibid., January 1952, p. 1. 
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V. Courtois looked with admiration at the great 
Ramon Lull (1232-1315) who ‘‘studied Islam trying always 
to discover not what divides but what unites. It is the 
spirit which must be revived today, a spirit of intellectual 
fairness and charity. Prejudices, indeed, against one 
another are stillcommon among Christians and among 
Muslims. Untrue and grossly distorted statements dis- 
paraging the others’ religious belief or practice are still 
found in books of recent dates or heard in conversations 
in Christendom as well as in the world of Islam.’”?’ 


- Commenting upona detailed “‘curriculum of Islamic 
studies” for Christian seminaries, which he had proposed 
in his Notes, V.Courtois remarked: Insistence should 
always be made not on what separates Christians from 
Muslims but on what may bring them closer to each 
other and to the heart of Christ. We study them not as 
enemies but as brothers. To study we shall add much 
prayer. ** “The discrete fruit of mutual understanding 
and knowledge,’’ Fr. Courtois was convinced, “must 
needs be mutual friendship.’’?° 


A sustained effort is needed towards ‘‘a friendly ex- 
change of views with the idea of bringing about mutual 
understanding and concord.’’3® This, however, must not be 
confused with ‘‘the tendency of some well-intentioned 
speakers to slip over difficult problems: to ignore the differ- 
ences between Islam and Christianity is not to solve them, 
nor is it a step towards better mutual understanding. 
These difficulties must be faced squarely in order to be 
understood and appreciated.’’®) 


27 Ibid , June 1955, p. 49. 

26 Ibid., May-June 1949, p. 60. 
29 Ibid., November 1957, p. 113. 
49 Shid., June 1957, p. 55. 

*! Ibid 
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The mainspring for V.Courtois’ call for a wider 
ecumenism between the religions, and especially Christians 
and Muslims, lay ina clear perception of what unites all 
men most deeply: the common Fatherhood of God, which 
in turn he saw as the basis for the brotherhood of all men. 
He also stressed much the Heart of Christ as the centre of 
the hearts of men and the fulfillment of their deepest and 
best aspirations.*? 


We find on the very first pages of the Notes a remark- 
able openness to ‘“‘the riches of those (Muslim) hearts.” 
This openness leads V. Courtois to wish “‘that in them we 
may recognize the features of our Heavenly Father and 
_ love them as brothers. Were they better known, they 
would surely be better loved, and where there is love there 
is God. Ubi Caritas et Amor ibi Deus est’’.33 


The concept of the periodical Notes on Islam, the 
choice of articles and the selection of the news reported 
and analysed in it, make it clear that its editor perceived 
Islam as the international spiritual and socio-political rea- 
lity it remains to this day. He did not succumb to the 
temptation to stress one or the other side of the overall. 
reality of Islam disproportionately, at the cost of other im- 
portant aspects. 


He, further, had a keen perception of the Jiving and— 
dynamic character of Islam and “‘the profound revolution 
which is slowly changing the Muslims’ Weltanschauung.’’%4 | 


The revival of Islam which V. Courtois witnessed _ 
and reported, in his eyes, gave the lie to all those who only 
recently declared Islam to be caught up on an irreversible. 
process of disintegration. Islam had been thought wrongly | 
to be dead. ‘A true Muslim Renaissance has begun.’ 4 


*° Ibid., September 1946, p. 1. 
a3 I bids 

*4 Ibid., March 1959, no. 1. 

°° Ibid., March 1951, Di 17: 
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VY. Courtois kept strictly to the repeatedly stated 
objective of the Notes: to contribute to a better appraise- 
ment of Islamic Culture. Simultaneously he worked, re- 
flected and wrote to promote a better knowledge of Christ 
and his teaching among Muslims. But he kept this 
work outside the sphere of the Wotes. 


However, the Notes did report about Christian Mus- 
lim ‘‘conversations,”’ that is, the beginnings of what has 
now developed into a world-wide dialogue movement. He 
advocated Muslim-Christian cooperation and reported 
about its earliest beginnings. 


The Notes on Islam succeeded well. They gained 
international recognition and were increasingly read by 
Muslims, especially in India and Pakistan. T hey must be 
regarded as one important prophetical voice that brought 
the Catholic Church to the great landmark in Christian- 
Muslim relations, the declaration Nostra Aetate of Vatican 
Council II. 


With his untimely death, this unique voice of the 
Indian Church fell into abrupt silence. . 


3. THE HENRY MARTYN INSTITUTE AND THE DIALOGUE 
APPROACH 


3.1. Earlier history 


In contrast to the lone effort of Victor Courtois on 
the Catholic side, the Protestant Churches in India can 
look back to a great continuing tradition of Outreach to 
Muslims, from the beginnings of Serampore College at the 
end of the eighteenth century and Henry Martyn onwards. 
This outreach is characterized by an approach that aimed 
primarily at conversion and Church expansion. *® 


*¢ Cf. L.L. Vender Werff, op. cit., pp. 27 ff. 
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Here we are interested to see when and to what 
effect the specifically dialogical approach entered Protes- 
tant missionary thinking and practice. To this end we have 
to look at the Henry Martyn Institute (named until the end 
of 1959 Henry Martyn School) of Islamic Studies. Its 
publication, the quarterly Bulletin of Christian Institutes of 
Islamic Studies, mirrors best the spirit and development of 
Protestant missionary thinking vis-a-vis Muslims in India. 


The Bulletin’s history goes back to the year 1911 
when, under the inspiration and leadership of Dr. Samuel 
M. Zwemer (1867-1952), the ‘““Lucknow Conference. on 
behalf of the Muslim World’’ was held. The Conference 
proposed the setting up of centres of study of Islam in 
different regions of the Islamic world. In India, an All- 
India Missionaries to Muslims League was founded, with 
its News and Notes, a Newsletter published occasionally for 
private circulation. Discussions for setting up a centre of 
Islamic studies in India were started only in the late 1920’s 
(by the National Christian Council Executive). This led 
to the founding of the Henry Martyn School in Lahore in 
1930.. Its object was the training of missionaries and 
national evangelists for work among Muslims. The School 
in Lahore took over the Newsletter and continued to 
publish it quarterly under its old name ‘‘ News and Notes.” 
‘*News and Notes’’ was first published as The Bulletin of 
the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies which by then 
had moved its headquarters to Aligarh.3” 


3.2. The beginnings of the dialogical approach. 


Going through the back numbers of the Bulletin, a 
first breaking in of the ideas of the then nascent inter- : 


ae The Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies became the Henry Martyn ~ 
Institute in 1959 and the Bulletin came to be known as The Bulletin af the Henry — 
Martyn Institute of Islamic Studies from January 1960. Dr. S. Bhajjan, the present © 
Director of H.M.I., suggested the name A/-Basheer. The first copy of the quarterly 
magazine appeared under the title of Al/-Basheer in January 1972. Al-—Basheer was 
discontinued from July 1976. The Bulletin was started again from January 1978. — 
The headquarters of the Institute, which has regional offices in various parts of the | 
country since 1971, are in Hyderabad (Deccan) 500 001, P.O.B. 153. 
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national dialogue movement is clearly noticeable in the 
late 1950’s.** Dr. Kenneth Cragg, during his visit to India 
late in the year 1958, made astrong and lasting impression. 
He lectured extensively and also actively took part in 
deliberations on the future of H.M.I.3° The Editorial of 
the April-June 1959 issue pointed out the new situation 
created by the new means of rapid international communi- 
cation, in other words, by international exchanges of 
ecumenical leaders creating an “‘evangelistic ecumenicity.”’ 
The then editor, Rev. lan H. Douglas,‘* introduced for the 
first time in the Bulletin the concept of dialogue: ‘‘Even 
if Christian-Muslim meeting on the world—wide level is a 
long way Off, there is real hope of true dialogue here 
and there at the highest intellectual level. And the pre- 
paration of Christians in study conferences under able — 
leadership increases the possibilities.’’*1_ But together with 
this and answering ‘‘an even greater need... is that of en- 
couraging meeting. between its [the Church’s] ordinary 
members and their Muslim neighbours. Ifthe results of 
the high level conference can filter down to affect Christ- 
ian-Muslim relationships at the grass roots level, the gain 
will be great indeed.’’*? I. H- Douglas defined the purpose 
of H.M.1. ‘‘to assist the Church to realize and fulfil its 
evangelistic obligation to Muslims by fostering among 
Christians an adequate and sympathetic understanding of 
Islam.’’*° 


Both in the Bulletin and in Religion and Society, the 
Bulletin of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and 
Society, Bangalore, we notice from around 1959/1960 on- 
wards an opening to the dialogue approach and a willing- 


*° All through, the Bulle‘in mirrors the constant self-critical reflection on 
missionary outlook and approech, cf. e.g. John W. Sadiq, ‘‘Plea for a fresh 
approach to Muslims”’, January-March 1947, pp. 3-11. 

29 Cf. The Bulletin H.M.1I., October-December 1958, pp. 18-20. 

4° tt. remained the editor until his retirement in October 1961. 

** The Bulletin H.M.1., April-June 1959, p. 2. 

*? Ibid. 

** Ibid. 
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ness to a radical reappraisal of traditional approaches. 
Kenneth Cragg’s The Call of the Minaret, first published 
in 1956, found anecho in both Journals. Rev. John B. 
Carman, in a review article ‘‘Cragg’s Call to Understand- 
ing,’’ asked whether Cragg’s ‘‘humble invitation to a great 
invitation’’ can be broadened, or at least repeated, to 
summon Christians to such a meeting with Hindus and 
Buddhists.‘4 In the same article we notice a new stress 
on the need of openness to the presence of Christ’s word 
in the non-Christian traditions even before the advent of 
the Gospel. ‘‘As we try here in India to present the 
universal Christ in a way which will be relevant to both 
Muslim and Hindu, we do so inthe confidence that he 
who has given us the Word to proclaim is the same Divine 
Word who has already prepared, and continues to prepare, 
the way for his coming in this land and among this 
people. ** | 


We also notice in the early 1960’s, for the first time 
in the Bulletin, articles inculcating the need for a better 
understanding of central Muslim concerns and a deliberate 
abstaining from disparaging ‘‘comparisons.’’“® Now, the 
Bulletin also began to open its pages to Catholic thought 
and reflection on Islam and Christian—Muslim encounter .47 
Finally, from 1966 onwards, prominent Muslims began to 
write in the pages of the Bulletin.*® 


It goes to the credit of Dr. Sam Bhaijjan, the present 
Director of H.M.I., himself a notable Urdu poet and — 


44 The Bulletin H.M.I. July-September 1959, p. 26. 
*° Ibid., p. 36. Dr. W. Bijlefeld is author of De Islam als Na-Christelijke — 


Religie (Den Hagg, 1959). Several contributions by John B. Taylor (Selly Oak 
Colleges, now WCC) also figured prominently in the pages of the Bulletin H.M_I. 

*° E.g. S. Bhajjan, ‘““The Conception of Christ in Islam’’, Oct.—Dec. 1963/ 
March 1964, pp. 42-53, 


a E.g. “A Christian Approach to Islam’’, Report on a talk by Fr. Parman- 
anda S.J., Oct. 1964, pp. 2-5; R.A. Bulter, S.J. ‘“‘The Image of Christ in Recent 
Muslim Literature’’, Oct. 1965, pp. 3-13. Also the Notes on Louis Massignon and 
his Opera Minora, on Charles de Foucauld and on Louis Gardet by J. S. Moon, 
The Bulletin H.M.1I., April 1969, pp. 32ff. 

. E.g. Syed Abdul Latif, ‘‘Faith and Action”, April 1966, pp. 3-12; Sa‘id 
A. Akbarabadi, ‘‘Faith and Deeds’’, July 1966, pp. 2-7 
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writer with a deep knowledge of Sufism and of the Persian 
literary tradition, to have stressed in the pages of the 
Bulletin and elsewhere the paramount importance of Urdu 
language and literature as a meeting—place for Muslims 
and Christians in India. From 1963 onwards he intro- 
duced in the Bulletin the important section “From the 
Urdu Press.” In 1967, he and Dr. G. Adelphi, Lucknow, 
started the Urdu Quarterly Huma which ever since has 
reached a great number of Muslims, especially those 
brought up exclusively in the traditional type of education. 
The correspondence pages of Huma carry on a dialogue on 
a scholastic level with a numerous and most important 
section of the Muslim community, the ulama and the 
Urdu-knowing Muslims. Each issue of Huma. states 
clearly on the final page the seven ‘‘aims and objectives”’ 


of the Journal: 


(1) To create among Christians the taste for a serious study of Islam. 


(2) To provide Urdu knowing evangelists with material that can help them in the 
friendly exchange of ideas with their Muslim friends. 


(3) To publish articles that may help Christians to acquaint themselves with 
Muslim beliefs and help Muslims to acquaint themselves with Christian beliefs. 


a (4) To awaken the desire among the Christian and Muslim minority to adopt a 


sympathetic and friendly attitude and to foster mutual understanding in reli- 
gious and social questions. 


(5) Notwithstanding a number of fundamental diff ences between Christian and 
Muslim scholars, to prepare the way for formal dialogue and exchange of views 
in a regular manner. 


(6) To invite Christian and Muslim scholars to write and publish in the pages of 
Huma research articles about religious aspects of Islam and Christianity. 


(7) To publish translations of books concerning Islam and Christianity that are 
highly respected in both religious communities. 


Huma reserves twenty to twenty-five pages in each 
issue for Muslim writers. Many Muslims who were in 
the beginning reluctant to contribute articles for a_Christ- 
ian paper gradualy started writing for Huma. This has 
boosted the sale of it among the Urdu-knowing Muslims. 
This dialogue through exchange of articles on common 
concerns has been regularly going on through Huma on 
one side and various Urdu papers on the other. 
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3.3. The work towards and in dialogue. 


The Henry Martyn Institute with its headquarters 
in the centre of the capital of Andhra Pradesh, Hyderabad, 
with a full-time staff of three to four persons, in collabora- 
tion with its various regional secretaries, pursues a number 
of activities that are an essential preparation for dialogue 
or directly involve it. (1) Courses on Islam are organized 
in theological colleges and seminaries. From 1966 on- 
wards Catholic institutions were included in the pro- 
gramme. A Catholic Indian scholar of Islam, Fr. Andreas 
D’Souza O.F.M. Cap., became a member of the staff 
several years ago (2) Area committees have been 
organizing Training Institutes in various parts of India to 
assist the local congregations and church leaders to under- 
stand their Muslim neighbours more fully and to relate to 
them more effectively in a Christian spirit. (3) Summer 
Schools have been offering an Introduction to Islam. 
(Since 1978, the Catholic JAMI group offers a summer 
course in Urdu and basics in Islam in collaboration with 
the H.M.I.). In all these programmes (I-3), Muslim 
scholars and teachers are involved actively. (4) An ele- 
mentary correspondence course on Islam as well as courses 
on Christianity are offered in both English and Urdu. 


As early as 1963, H.M.I. sincerly started talking 
about formal Christian-Muslim dialogue. The main 
stimulus was concern for deteriorating communal harmony 
and peace in India and Pakistan. Muslims were invited 
to start a dialogue with Christians on issues common to 
both communities. After some hesitation, a handful of 
Muslim intellectuals, mostly professors educated on 
western lines, showed interest. Although there was not 
much enthusiasm shown by the churches, many teachers 
in theological colleges and seminaries encouraged the 
H.M.I. staff to start.such a movement. The hesitation 
on the part of the ulama was that they thought the Christ- 
lan invitation to Muslims for dialogue was just another 
method of the Christians to proselytize Muslims. One 


i: 
¥ 
. 
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Muslim paper wrote a strongly-worded editorial, warning 
Muslims of the dangers involved in starting a dialogue 
with Christians. It termed the efforts of the H.M.I. for 
dialogue as a ‘‘new trap of the old trappers.”’ 


Finally, a first three-day dialogue meeting on the 
question of “faith and works’? was organized in Nagpur 
in 1966. It was Sponsored jointly by the Indian Institute 
of Islamic Studies (founded in 1963 in New Delhi) and by 
H.M.I., then stationed in Jabalpur (Madhya Pradesh) and 
was attended by twenty Muslim and Christian scholars. 


_ Some Muslim participants wrote favourable comments in 


Muslim papers, advocating a better understanding between 


_ Muslims and Christians. The ice was broken once and 
' for all. | 


After this first dialogue several dialogues on the same 
pattern were organized in subsequent years, some of them 


a together with Muslim institutions such as the Jamia Niza- 
_ miyyah in Hyderabad and the Indian Institute of Islamic 


Studies in New Delhi. The topics chosen were: Religion 


in the Modern Age; Man, His Nature and Destiny; *° 
_ Salvation; God and Secularity; Social Justice; Woman in 


Great Religions. Some of the meetings were held bi-ling- 


4 ually, in English and Urdu, the one on Social Justice com- 
_ pletely in Urdu. 


The H.M.I. andits Bulletin have never worked outa 


4 defined, unified view or policy of how to approach Muslims. 


Hence a certain tension has remained characteristic of the 


} Bulletin, between an evangelization-proclamation approach 
_ at the one and a truly dialogical approach at the other end 
| of the spectrum. Dr. S. Bhajjan writes: ““‘The H.M_I. 


does not recommend or favour any particular approach. 


We of the Institute are free to present any approach and 


- 23 
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discuss any kind of dialogue. However, we have some 


** Most of the papers of this Seminar published in Religion and Society 
(Bangalore), vol. XX, no. 3 (Sept. 1973). 
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guidelines that we try to put before our listeners: (1) We 
emphasize that, when Christians and Muslims meet in dia- 
logue, we do not meet as enemies to defeat each other. We 
must say of the bitter rivalries in the past centuries that in 
many ways the only final solution is to forget them. 
(2) Our meeting is not a more sophisticated form of the 
old polemical debates. (3) We are not meeting as rival 
debating teams, athletics in place of military engagement. 
This is not a case of a Muslim team and a Christian team 
but a meeting of people, some of whom are Muslims and 
some Christians. (4, Nor are we seeking any propaganda 
advantage. (5) Nor do we gloss over real difficulties. 
True friendship exists only where there 1s mutual under- 
standing and the willingness to face the difficulties without 
fighting. Christians and Muslims are woefully ignorant 
with regard to each other and therefore the keeping open 
of communications is an all-important objective.’”° 


4. CATHOLIC INITIATIVES 


41. Recent Catholic Awakening to dialogue with Muslims 
in India. 


As late as 1975, Fr. Albert Nambiaparambil C.M.I., 
the Secretary of the C.B.C.J. Commission for Dialogue, in 
asurvey article on ‘‘Dialogue in India; a Challenge to 
redeem hope,” had this to say on dialogue of Catholics 
with Muslims: ‘‘This entire field remains almost totally un- 
explored. By and large, acloud of ignorance and suspicion 
continues to prevail.’’>! 


kc overall effort made by the Catholic Church in 
India to examine seriously its response to Vatican Il 
(closure in 1965), culminated in the holding of the All-India 
Seminar held in Bangalore in 1969. This seminar achieved 


se Bulletin H.M.L., Vol. 1, no. 4. (Oct.-Dec. 1978), pp. 49-50. 
Vidyajyoti, Journal of Thealogical Reflection, vol. 39 (1975), p. 122. 
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a breakthrough as to the recognition by the Church of 
India of the need to enter on a large scale into dialogue 


suitable literature; (6) developing the Christian ecumenical 
_ dimension of this work; (7) co-operation with non-Christians 
in the secular field.*? 


; With regard to the Muslims, the report of the general 
_ workshop on dialogue and evangelization shows awareness 
_ Of the need to initiate dialogue with the Muslims of India. 
_ Iturged “that scholars be set aside to study the Muslim reli- 
_ gion, social life and culture in India, hoping by this means 
_ to come to a better understanding of this great people.’’>3 
_ Clearly, the first step the Indian Church hadto take was 
_ that of getting to know its Muslim neighbours — no easy 
_ task when one considers the rich, multi-faceted nature of 
Indian Islam. 


4 After an interval of another four years —asa follow- 
up of the International Theological Conference of Nagpur 
' of 1971 —the All-India Consultation on Evangelization 
a eon, Oct. 1973) marked a further important step forward. 
It set up a special workshop (n. III-2) ‘Evangelization and 
_ dialogue with Muslims.’’ For the first time, a group devo- 
ted to approaching Muslims came together. _ Pr. J. Wijn- 
| gaards of the Mill Hill Fathers presented (in absentia) a 
_ perhaps somewhat too ambitious but nevertheless truly 
| Prophetical plan concerning a future Catholic apostolic 
_ Outreach to the Muslims. 


“i *? Cf. All-India Seminar: Church in India Today. Bangalore 1969 (New 
D Dethi: C.B.C.1., 1969), pp. 342-43. 
7 ** Ibid., pp. 334-335. 
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The resolutions of the group were basic. The need 
was stressed for courses, especially in seminaries, on Islam 
and on the approach to Muslims andIslam. The founding 
of a Catholic Institute to provide such courses was Tecom 
mended. Finally, a note of caution was sounded against 
an Indianization ‘‘that tended to be exclusively Hinduiza- 
tion.’’>!. These resolutions, however, were bound to remain 
on paper as long as the whole Church in India did not have 
more than one person officially set aside for this work. 


The Research Seminar on non-biblical Scriptures 
held in Bangalore in 1974, again organized a special work- 
shop on Islam. Its report is remarkable in that it expres- 
ses the conviction that Islam has a positive religious 
message, of special significance for the Christian Church in 
India: ““The self-communication of God...is partially recor- 
ded in the Quran which is acknowledged by Muslims as 
normative in Islam... Therefore, there are traces of divine 
influence in it. In some sense Islam in India may even be 
said to have been entrusted with the continuation of the 
O.T. task of conveying its experiences of the transcendence 
and majesty of God, shown so distinctively in the deep 
sense of reverence for God by Muslims in their prayer life. 
We Christians have something to learn from this attitude 
which may lead us to a new awareness of God’s greatness 
and power.’’® 


4.2. The work and approach of the Dialogue Commission 
of the C.B.C.I. 


From January 1973 onwards the Dialogue Cominis- 
sion of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India (CBL.T.) 
in the person of its full-time Secretary, Fr. Albert Nambia- 


— 


54 right and Life We Seek to Share. All-India Consultation on Evangeli- 
zation (Bangalore 1973), p. 324. The General Meeting of the C.B.C.I. in January 
1974 endorsed the Patna declaration and recommended exploring the possibility of 
establishing a Centre for Dialogue with Muslims. Cf. Report of the General 
Meeting of the C.B.C.1., January 1974, p. 147. 


55 D.S. Amaloparvadass (ed.), Research Seminar on Non-Biblical Scrip- 
tures (Bangalore: NBCLC, 1974), p. 620. 
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7 parambil, has vigorously worked to prepare the Catholic 
_ community on all levels for dialogue. | 


q It took its inspiration from Pope Paul VI’s address 
_ delivered in Bombay in 1964, on the occasion of the Eucha- 
_ ristic Congress. ‘‘We must meet not only as tourists, but 
_ as pilgrims who set out to find God, not in buildings of 
_ stone but in human hearts. Man must meet man, nation 
_ meet nation, as brothers and sisters, as children of God. 
_ In this mutual understanding and friendship, in this sacred 
_ communion, we must also begin to work together to build 
_ acommon future of the human race... Such a union 
_ must be built on acommon love that embraces all and has 

_ its roots in God who is love.’’5° | 


Realizing ‘“‘that a good deal should both be done and 
_ undone if a dialogue worth the name is to be carried on 
_ between Christians and Muslims,’’s? the Commission has 
_ been organizing with the help of the H.M.I.; numerous 
_ three day courses in different parts of the country, covering 
_ the basic tenets of Islam, areas of misunderstanding, of 
_ convergence etc. Wherever possible, participants in the 
_ courses visited mosques durin g their prayer-time. These 
_ courses were meant for all the Churches, and participants 
_ were from various Churches. Muslims took active part 
_ in these courses, as teachers and witnesses to their faith. 


4 The so-called ‘get-togethers’ on dialogue bring together 
_ participants, delegates from different dioceses of a region 
_ for two or three days to study the nature, scope, demands, 
_ difficulties, risks and concrete possibilities of inter-religious 
_ dialogue in the particular region. ‘‘They try to relate the 
_ Call to proclaim the Gospel to the call to be dialogue-pil- 
_ grims on earth. They hear leaders of other religions ex- 


i 


*¢ Neuner—Dupuis, The Christian Faith (Bangalore: T.P.1I., 1973), no. 1032. 


a *7 Bulletin, Secretariatus, 1975 — X/2. no. 30, p. 257. Rpt. of the article in 
Journal of Dharma, vol. I (1976), pp. 267-83. 
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pound their own ways of life or their own religion as a 
way of life, share their feelings and hear the opinions of 
Christians.’’s® 


In the ‘live-togethers’, ‘‘Christians and followers of 
other religions come together in prayer, meditation and 
shared reflections. They share thesame life-style, share the 
costs of the occasion. They discuss topics of common 
concern.... Much time is spent in prayer, songs and bhajans 
(i.e. religious songs in the Indian tradition)... the topics are 
personal and the emphasis is always to keep it at that 
level e° 


The first multi-lateral ‘Live-Together’ was held at 
Aligarh, the seat of the famous Muslim University, from 
October 25th to 27th, 1974. Of the thirty-three Partici- 
pants, thirteen were Muslims. The initial plan of having 
a bi-lateral (Muslim-Christian) live-together was altered 
on the suggestion of Muslim friends into holding it on a 
multi-lateral basis. The Muslims felt that this would help 
to foster better communal harmony. Aligarh is a very 
sensitive spot in India and has been repeatedly the scene 
of bitter communal riots. i 


A. Nambiaparambil reported at the time: ‘“The ex- 
perience of dialogue ran into three days, through seven 
sessions. Each session began with a prayer and ended 
with prayers, said by participants-from each religion. The 
topics proposed for shared reflection and prayer were: 
‘‘what does my religion mean to me?” ‘‘challenges to my 
religion’; ‘“‘my religion and social concern’’; ‘‘Prayer in 
my life’’; ‘‘the hope that is in me’’; ‘‘steps to foster unity, 
understanding and collaboration among religions.” 


‘‘Some salient features which characterized the meet- 
ing are worth recording here. There was on the part of 


58 Jbid., pp. 255-256. 
2 ADIG.S oD. 250: 
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all a return to their own reli gious tradition and inheritance 
to draw light; inspiration and motivation for social con- 
cern, for hope, for meeting the challenges of the day. 
There was —-as in previous _ bi-lateral live-togethers — a 
conscious effort to focus on those elements which are 
common and unite the various rej gious traditions, and to 
go beyond the divisive separating factors. It took some 
_ time in fact to realize that the differentiating elements too 
_ can and must contribute to mutual enrichment. Towards 
_ the end ofthe meeting, the participants hevin g moved away 
_ from the reflex of self-defence, the focus Slowly shifted to 
the terrible gap that exists in all of us between theory and 
_ practice, to a heart-searching confession of common guilt. 
_ These were, perhaps, the richest moments of the live-toge- 
_ ther. Preoccupation ‘with the self has given way to a 
_ common awakening of religious experience. Again, while 
_ at the early stage of the dialogue some seemed to conceive 
_ the aim set before us as the search for a universal religion, 
lal slowly moved to the realization that dialogue must spring 
_ form each partner’s deep commitment to his own tradition 
_ ~an attitude to be constantly maintained even at the cost of 
disagreement on dividing factors.’’®° 


4 Aligarh has kept the bold initiative alive. The local 
_ branch of the Inter—Faith Association, founded by Arch- 
_ bishop D. Athaide of Agra in F ebruary 1979, brought forty 
| Hindus, Muslims, Jains and Christians together for a 
_ Spiritual week-end. This most recent dialogue meeting was 
_ different from the other dialogues organized by the Associ- 
_ ation at Aligarh till now. The purpose of it was common 
_ prayer and meditation, while the previous ones were more 
_ of discussion and talks. The whole week-end was an 
experience of prayer and reflection. The organizing com- 
' mittee had held several preparatory meetings with the 
| believers of the different faiths, and discussed with them 
' the common forms of prayer that would be acceptable to 


q 


i ** “Dialogue in India. A Challenge to Redeem Hope”. In Vidyajyoti, 
> Journal Of Theological Reflection, vol. 49 (1975), pp. 112-113. 
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all. Asatesult, it was agreed that during the prayer 
sessions of the week-end, no object would: be used to re- 
present God, no language sacred to a particular tradition 
would be used for the singing of bhajans and no names for 
God which were unacceptable to any particular group of 
participants (e.g. OM) would be used in prayer and bha- 
jans. 


Participants, both Hindu and Muslim, who were 
‘nterviewed for a feed-back, said that in no way did they 
feel that their faith was compromised by this spiritual 
week-end. All found it an enriching and new experience 
and spontaneously decided to have such prayer meetings 
more often.* 


We have given the Aligarh dialogue meetings as an 
example. Numerous other ongoing activities of the same 
kind could be quoted here, e.g. Fr. Leo D’Souza’s multi- 
lateral meetings in Lucknow, the capital of U.P., Fr. Aelred 
Pereira’s activities in multi-religious sharings in Bombay, 
again a place of high Muslim concentration, Br. Cyriac’s 
inter-religious meetings in Hyderabad, the fortnightly 
prayer-services for people of all religions in Ashirvad dia- 
logue centre, and in Dharmaram Centre for World Religions 
in Bangalore and so on. 


It is on the basis of such initiatives of the past ten 
years or so that the C.B.C.I. Commission on Dialogue. 
with the help of the staff members of Vidyajyoti Institute o1 
Religious Studies in Delhi, was able to publish the Guide- 
lines for Inter-religious Dialogue.” They provide, besides 
a historical note, theological perspectives and pastoral 
guidelines, fairly detailed information on dialogue activities 
in India, i.e. alist of Centres, Ashrams, Groups and Move: 
ments. Later this year the commission is going to publish 
Indian re-edition of the Guidelines for a Dialogue betweer 


€1 This passage is adapted from a report by Terence Farias S.J. in th 
cyclostyled JAMI Notes (Delhi), vol. III, spring number. 
> (66, Varanasi Contonment, U.P., India, 1977). 
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Muslims and Christians of the Secretariat for Non-Christians 
in Rome, with an additional chapter onthe Muslims of 
India and points to be kept in mind when engaging in dia- 
logue with them. 


On being asked, many of the persons actively enga- 
ged in initiating multi-lateral dialogue in India admit that, 
on the whole, a sizeable and regular Muslim participation 
has not been forth-coming. They attribute this partly to 
lack of interest or to hesitation on the Muslim side but 
even more to a lack of sympathetic knowledge, contact and 
_ sensitivity towards Muslims and _ their religious tradition 
_ among themselves. Many Ashrams and Dialogue Centres 
_ are built, furnished and run in such a way as to make it 
_ difficult for Muslims to feel at home there. Wherever, on 
_ the other hand, informed sympathy and sensitivity towards 
_ Muslims existed, Muslims have responded positively. 


5. MUSLIM INITIATIVES 
5.1. The Islam and the Modern Age Society. 


: The previous paragraphs should not create the mis- 
_ taken impression that the Muslims of India have been solely 
_ passive partners in dialogue. Earlier we mentioned Sayyid 
_ Ahmad Khan’s outstanding contribution. As to more te- 
_ cent times, we have seen that the I.L.1-S. from the year of 
_ its foundation in 1963 onwards, continuously has coopera- 
_ ted with the H.M.I. in organizing dialogue meetings. The 
_ Islam and the Modern Age Society, founded by the late 
_ Dr. Abid Husayn (d. 1978) in 1970, likewise has been keep- 
_ ing up astrong commitment to dialogue on the intellectual 
' level. The Quarterly of the Society, in its first issue (May 
_ 1970), introduced itself as the organ of a group of ‘‘persons 
_ in the East and the West who.... are in search for a philoso- 
| phy of life calculated to reconcile the conflict between 
| individualism and collectivism and between material and 
' moral values,’’ who aim at ‘“‘a new synthesis of reason and 
© tevelation.”’ It continued: “They feel it to be the most 
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pressing need of the modern age and a challenge to all the 
great religions to find, in their respective ways, and, if 
possible, in co-operation with one another, to work out 
such a synthesis.’’®? (sic!) Under number four, the pro- 
gramme of the Society includes ‘‘Discussions of the way in 
which Islam and other religions can co-operate to meet the 
challenge of the growing scepticism and unbelief through- 
out the world.’ Motivated by such preoccupations. the 
Society has organized a number of important national and 
international seminars, e.g. the Seminar on Inter-religious 
Understanding (Oct. 17-20, 1971, New Delhi)® The 
Quarterly also reprinted most of the famous Christian- 
Muslim Consultation Broumana/Lebanon (July 11-18, 1972) 
and produced a detailed report of it. Recently, the Society 
has furthermore brought out seven monographs on major 
World religions in the World Religions Series. Three of 
these works are written by Christian authors. They deal 
with Christianity itself or with a Christian vision of inter- 
religious dialogue and co-operation in the One world of 
today. (Leroy S. Rouner, The Discovery of Humankind; 
Charles P. Price, The Principles of Christian Faith and 
Practice; Charles W. Swain, People of the Earth. Trans- 
traditional Dialogue in Christian Perspective). Unfortunate- 
ly, with the death of the two outstanding promoters of 
its ideas and ideals, Dr- K.G. Saiyidain (1904-71) and 
Dr. Abid Husain, the activities of the Society have come 
to a virtual standstill. But the present Secretary, Dr. Nisar 
Ahmed Farudi, is committed to reviving fully the Society’s 
activities, especially regarding inter-religious dialogue. 


5.2. The Tughluqabad Seminar on Mosque and Church 


Not long after its transfer to the new magnificent 
campus on the outskirts of Southern New Delhi, the L-I.1.S., 
hosted in Oct. 1978 a meeting of twelve Muslims and 


63 Islam and the Modern Age, vol. I, no. 1 (May 1970), pp. 7-8. 
64 Ibid., p. 9. 
65 Jbid., vol. IIT, no. 1. 
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_ twelve Christians hailing from various parts of India. The 
_ aim was to explore, in the light of the message of the Bible 
and Quran, the possibilities of a common commitment to 
_ harmony and reconciliation, not Only between Muslims 


_ and Christians but also among all religions and ideological 
- groups in India, 


like the one in Hongkong in January 1975 earlier, had © 
delineated ‘‘the theological bases for Muslim-Christian 
Telations and for the relations of both with all neighbour- 
ing relations and ideologies.”’*” At the same time, it marked 


out in a concrete way “areas of common concern in 
Social and political contexts.’’s 


ting inter-religious dialogue, especially with Christians. 
Syed Vahiduddin, former Head of the Department of 
Philosophy at Delhi University, pointed out the Quranic 
basis for inter-religious dialogue as advocated today: the 
Islamic temper and ethos that transcends historical, 


i or 

| 

** Cf. the report of the Seminar by C. W. Troll in Vidyajyoti, vol. 43 (1979), 
; *’ Christians meeting Muslims (Geneva: WCC, 1977), p. 120. | O ) 
P* f00d., p. 122. | 
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transcendence, Muslims and Christians (and even those 
who fight for the cause of Allah without knowing that 
they are fighting for His cause) can and must — in the sense 
of Q. 3: 52- pursue a common endeavour. 


Professor Ziaul Hasan Faruqi, the Principal of 
Jamia Millia Islamia, New Delhi, in his paper made a 
strong plea for the need for religious communities to open 
up to one another in dialogue and to thoroughly revise 
traditional attitudes and teachings. We have to choose 
either to learn to live as members of a world-community 
composed of various cultures or not to live atall. We 
have to learn to live as partners, to develop a ‘“mutual 
appreciation of each other’s heritage based on the convic- 
tion of equality of allas human beings in the eyes of God.”” 
In simple words: We have to meet each other looking into 
each other’s eyes and with open hearts.® 


To bring about this change of attitude and outlook, 
Z.. H. Faruqi envisages action on both the intellectual and 
on the practical plane. On the former, the first step 
should be to acquire a good and objective knowledge of 
various religious traditions. A second step should be to 
revise thoroughly our traditional exclusivistic attitude. 
The original spirit of our respective religious tradition 
must be allowed by us to assert itself as against the primacy 
of particular dogmas, rituals and ceremonies. ‘‘Without 
a new theological approach to include all the world reli- 
gions as the religious heritage of mankind and to find a 
respectable place for all religions in one’s religious con- 
sciousness, the dream of inter-religious harmony will ever 
remain unrealized’... 


- - The third step must be an ever-increasing dialogue 
between adherents of the world religions. Dialogue is 
here seen as the effort ‘‘to establish a religious relation- 


6° Quotations here refer to the cyclostyled papers of the Seminar. They 
have been published in Studies of Islam (New Delhi: I.1.LS.). 
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ship with a person of another faith.”” In the context of 
world religions it means to listen to each other’s experience 
of their respective religious traditions and to share in deeper 
union of mutual Openness, even where irreducible differen- 
ces remain in perception and expression. 


for a just social order, against all kinds of injustices, social, 
_ economic and political, from co-operating in doing things 
_ that make life good and beautiful, | 


It clearly emerged from this Seminar that certain 
_ initiatives have to be taken now, many of them by way of 
_ concerted action. Both the Christians and Muslims at the 
_ Seminar felt that much needs to be donein the. field of 
teaching, especially in those institutions where the leaders 
_ of the communities are formed, such as seminaries, 
_ madrasas, and institutes of Islamic or Christian studies. A 
_ number of Christian faculties of theology and philosophy 
and seminaries have recently started to institute basic 
courses on Islam and on Muslim life in India as part of 
their normal curriculum. Muslim participants as e.g. 
_ Prof. Iqbal Ansari, Director of the Institute of Islamic 
Studies in Aligarh University, expressed the conviction 
that in their curriculum, too, room should be made for 
_ teaching the Christian religion as Christians see it. True, 
_ the traditional syllabus of madrasas provides here and there 
for information and discussion of the elements of the 
_ Christian faith, but all this within the framework and out- 
look of traditional Islamic thinking. 


The need was felt, furthermore, to collaborate in 
working out basic text-books and anthologies on Christi- 
anity and Islam for use in higher religious Muslim and 
/Christian educational institutions. It should become 
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normal to invite Muslim lecturers to Christian institutions 
for participating in teaching on Islam and vice versa. 


Apart from the crucial work of introducing these 
changes in the training of our respective religious leaders, 
there is the wide area of initiatives to be taken on the local 
level. The participants of the Tughluqabad Seminar ex- 
perienced during the three days of living together much 
mutual cordiality and frank conversation. The final session 
culminated spontaneously in a common silent prayer. At 
this point, when the participants were about to disperse, 
it seemed to us that a new starting point had been reached. 
There is very much need for this and similar groups to 
meet again and again and then to spread this attitude and 
way of proceeding on the local level. 


The Seminar, in its final session,” in fact. proposed 
the setting up of a small permanent Muslim-Christian 
committee, (a) acting as a watchdog over intercommunity 
relations and as a possible court of appeal in case of conflicts; 
(b) promoting and planning further meetings of this kind 
and spreading relevant mutual information via the media; 
(c) fostering the teaching of Islam in Christian institutions 
of religious learning and vice versa, and to check, ina 
scholarly manner, any educational material as to its fair- 
ness in dealing with matters pertaining to either Christi- 
anity or Islam; (d) to intiate and foster theological thinking 
about central questions touching the faith and ethical 
teaching of both religions. 


Unfortunately, this committee was not set up. The 
Church-Mosque Seminar somehow did not have the deter- 
mination to translate its insights into practical and effective 
terms. The proposals, however, are so obviously an 
expression of real needs that they are bound to find realiza- 
tion soon, in one way Or another. ‘This, at least, is our 
firm hope. 
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6 THE AGRA CONSULTATION IN MARCH 1979 AND THE 
TASK AHEAD. 


The Consultation on Dialogue with Muslims in 
Agra of March 1979, which we mentioned in the Intro- 
duction, was the first representative Catholic meeting of 
_ its kind in India. Two years earlier, a group of Jesuits 
_ working among Muslims in India had constituted itself as 
_JAMI group. In spring 1977, it started a cyclostyled 
quarterly bulletin, the Jami Notes, and has held several] 
_ general meetings in order to clarify its vision of Christian- 
Muslim relations in India today and in order to foster 

_ unity and support among its members. 


; In Agra, the newly constituted group named itself 
_C.M.R.I. (Christian Muslim Relations in India). It elected 
_ a committee of six which, in turn, elected as its Secretary, 
_ for the coming two years, Fr. Terence Farias, a research 
Scholar in the sociology of religion at Aligarh University. 
_ The patron of C.M_R_I. is the Archbishop of Agra, Most 
_ Rev. D. Athaide, for Many years an active promoter of 
_ of Christian-Muslim dialogue in his diocese and beyond. 


: For the future, the following main areas of concern 
_€merged from the discussions at Agra: 


_(a) Formation: To this day corporate self-centredness, 
ignorance and prejudice are effectively at work in the 
Catholic communities. The first task therefore is to form 
_ men and women who can help the Church leaders and the 
Congregations to put into practice in everyday life the 
_ Outlook and attitudes towards Muslims which are demanded 
_ bythe Vatican II Declaration Nostra Aetate. The C.M.R.L., 
' Committee decided to give priority in the coming few years 
_ to the work of organizing, together with H M.1. and with 
Muslim friends, formation programmes on Islam, mainly 
‘in three directions: training institutes on diocesan level, 
“Courses on Islam in seminaries and special programmes on 
Aslam for women religious. 
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(b) Information: A quarterly publication in the line 
of JAMI notes will be published by C.M.R.I., under a 
name yet to be chosen. An effort will be made to 
introduce gradually more news and information regarding 
Christian-Muslim relations in the religious and secular 
Press, on Radio and TV and to produce audio-visual aids 
for the work of information. 


(c) Theological reflection ; Progress in this field 
depends first of all on persons being available in institutes 
of higher religious teaching and research who have a deep 
knowledge of both Islam and Christianity, based on a first- 
hand study of the ancient and recent sources and in living 
contact with leading representatives of both traditions.” 
Several young Catholic priests are engaged at the moment 
in advanced special studies of Islam, in India and abroad. 
Hopefully, young Muslim scholars will come forward to 
enter into a thorough study of Christianity. The orthodox 
Muslim religious leaders (ulama) have yet to be touched 
by the dialogue movement. One major practical difficulty 
is the language barrier. Which of the Christian partners is 
fluent in Urdu? Few, except some Protestnt ministers. Very 
few ulama know English well enough to lead a theological 
conversation in it. In some of the southern regions the 
situation is, of course, different. : 


In the meantime, an ongoing religious dialogue on 
an academic level is gradually being initiated in places like 
Delhi where Christian and Muslim institutions concerned 
with religious training and research live in relative proxi- 
mity. This dialogue promises to be especially fruitful in 
those areas of thought where the classical theologies meet 


° Obviously, in the Indian situation, any such specialization must go hand 
in hand with a continuous deepening of one’s knowledge of the classical and the 
living Hindu tradition and, according to the locale, of other traditions alive there 
(Sikh, Jain, Adivasi). 
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with empirical research, in the fields, for instance, of 
psychology of religion and so on.” 


: The Catholic communities in India need the enrich- 
ment which a deep and prolonged encounter with* Indian 
Islam will certainly effect in various areas of its life. 


] _ (d) Co-operation in social action: Here the field is 
Wide open. Wherever initiatives in this line have been 
taken, as, for instance, joint work for the uplift of women 
in slum aieas of Hyderabad or South Kannara, the results 
nave been most encouraging, especially with regard to the 


establishment there of a hitherto unknown closeness in 
communal relationship. 


(e) Multi-lateral and bilateral prayer meetings and live 
‘together: It is to be hoped that the movement generated 
9y various local Dialogue Centres and Ashrams and as 
promoted and co-ordinated by the Secretary of the C.B.C.I. 
-ommission of Dialogue will grow in intensity. Once 
the Muslims and Christians, as well as the Hindus, Sikhs, 
Jains and others, are better formed and informed about 
One another, it will be easier to arrange multi-lateral 
heetings in a way that is fully acceptable to all participants. 
Ferhaps, one day, creative Christians wil] come forward 
0 establish Christian Khangahs (i.e. Sufi centres) and to 
initiate Christian Khangah \ife inspired by the witness of 
he great Sufi centres of Indian Islam in the past, centres 
of deep spiritual life as well as of outstanding social con- 
fern, especially for the poor. Such groups, hopefully, 
May become agents of reconciliation and harmony amidst 
the various socio-religious communities that form the one 
OMposite national culture of India. 


: * It is unfortunate that hitherto the secular character of the Indian Consti- 
Mition has been interpreted generally in such a way as to exclude the study of 
€ligions and of theology from the State Universities as well as of India. The Guru 
sObind Singh Dpt. of Religious Studies at Patiala University, the Departments of 
pamic Studies and of Islamic Theology (Sunni and Shi'a branch) of Aligarh 
Miversity and a few more comparable institutes in other Indian Universities are 

beptions. Since there is no teaching of religion at Secondary School level, the 
©4 to train teachers of religion at the Universities does not arise. 
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